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The British Election 


ok 


Mr. Finer: On Thursday, October 25, America’s principal ally in the 
North Atlantic Pact will vote for a new parliament. The British people 
vill then decide whether to continue the government of Mr. Attlee and 
he Labour party, which has lasted six years, or whether to transfer the 
eins of government to Mr. Churchill and the Conservatives. It may be 
or a full term of five years—years bound to be fateful beyond any since 
Vorld War II. Tremendous storms assail the oceans of world politics 
nd the inner life of the nation. Who will be the helmsman and the 
rew? What destination will they make for? Americans are as much 
a the British boat as the British are in the American. What are the 
ssues of the election? Will Churchill succeed in overthrowing the 
abour party government? How does the British election affect Amer- 
“a and Russia? 

How does it look to you, Barff? 


Mr. Barer: Obviously it is going to be the great event of the year, 
nd-it is expected by everyone to be a most exciting election. On Sep- 
smber 19 the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, made an announcement for 
thich, I think, the political parties and the people of Britain had been 
vaiting, off and on, since the stalemate Parliament was elected back in 
ebruary, 1950. The Prime Minister announced to the nation over the 
rio that the dissolution of Parliament would take place on October 5 
1 preparation for a general election October 25. 

The old Parliament met last Friday, following a pre-election, all-party 
qurch service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and formally dissolved itself. 
‘his event was the signal for the opening of what promises to be one 
f the most exciting, tense election campaigns in recent history. 


Mr. Finer: It is a rather sudden thing, is it not, to have an election 
ounced upon you suddenly in this way? 


Mr. Mowar: Of course, that is part of the flexibility and the demo- 
atic basis of the British constitution. Parliament has a maximum but 
> minimum term. Whenever the need arises, the Prime Minister can 
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ask the King for a dissolution of Parliament, and the people’s choice 
of government can be registered in a general election. 


Mar. Finer: It is so different from practice in this country, where the 
fixed term prevails, two or four or six years. 


Mr. Barrr: Yes, it is. We go into this election with 624 seats to be 
contested. The electorate numbers something like thirty-four million 
people. To give you an idea of what the present setup is, as when Par- 
liament was dissolved, Labour held 313 seats; the Conservatives and: 
those people who usually support them had 295; and the orthodox 
Liberals had only 9 seats. That made up Parliament. 


Mr. Fiver: No wonder the government could only go on sometimes: 
by bringing in its supporters on stretchers. 


Mr. Barer: Last time, Labour won 50.5 per cent of the seats; the Con- 
servatives, 47.4 per cent. As measured by the total vote of the population, 
however, Labour won 46.4 per cent of the total vote, and the Conserva- 
tives, 41.7 per cent. This was the situation in 1950, following the by- 
elections. At that time there were practically 50 seats in constituen-- 
cies which normally poll about sixty thousand votes each which were! 
held by majorities of less than one thousand. They can very definitely, 
be called marginal seats. 


Mr. Finer: I would not like to be a party manager under those cir-: 
cumstances. It can go this way or that way with just a few votes. 


Mr. Barrr: Nor would I. Another interesting thing, I think, is that,, 
out of the 624 seats, about 181 are actually held by a minority vote. In) 
other words, they had less than 50 per cent of the total votes cast im} 
those constituencies, and it is generally accepted, I think, that the} 
Liberal intervention last time caused this extraordinary situation in| 
which 181 seats are held on a minority vote. Last time the Liberals had! 
something like 475 members running, and this time they probably will) 
number over a hundred. 


Mr. Finer: So that the predictability of the outcome is very, vey 
difficult, indeed. How about the Communist party? 


Mr. Barrr: The Communist party have put up twenty-five candi- 
dates. They do not have a chance in the world. | 
Mr. Fiver: I think that they have knocked that down to ten now. As. 
a matter of fact, not only have they knocked it down to ten but they 


have asked all their supporters to vote Labour. Clearly since they cannot 
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lo anything about it and since they cannot get a member in, they do not 
vant the Conservatives in, but they want Labour. There is just one 
ther thing which struck me. There are three seats, two in Scotland 
nd one in Yorkshire, which were lost to Labour last time because of 
he Communist vote. 


Mr. Barer: Yes. 


Mr. Finer: If they are withdrawn, the possibility is that they will go 
sabour. 
Have you looked, Mowat, at the manifestoes? 


Mr. Mowat: Yes, I have tried to make what I can of them. 
Mr. Finer: Which did you pick up first? Whose was out first? I 


hink it was the Conservatives’, was it not? 
Mr. Mowat: Yes, I think that it was the Conservatives’. 


Mr. Finer: What sort of attitude of mind do they have in entering 
his fight? 


Mr. Mowat: Would you like me to read a little of the manifesto? 
Mr. Finer: Yes, let us hear it. 


Mr. Mowat: “The prime need is for a stable government with several 
ears before it, during which time national interests must be faithfully 
eld far above party feuds or tactics. We need a new Government not 
iased by privilege or interest or cramped by doctrinal prejudices or in- 
amed by the passions of class warfare. Such a Government only the 
jonservative and Unionist party can today provide. 

“There must be no illusions about our difficulties and dangers. It is 
etter to face them squarely as we did in 1940.... The Nation now has 
1¢ chance of rebuilding its life at home and of strengthening its position 
broad. We must free ourselves from our impediments. Of all impedi- 
vents the class war is the worst. At the time when a growing measure 
f national unity is more than ever necessary, the Socialist Party hope 
) gain another lease of power by fomenting class hatred and appealing 
» moods of greed and envy.” 

Mr. Finer: Is that a production of Mr. Churchill’s, or does he just 
gn it for the Conservative party? 


Mr. Mowar: The next sentence I want to read you... 
Mr. Finer: Yes, do. 
‘Mr. Mowat: ... to show that it is his. 
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“Many years ago I used the phrase, “Bring the rearguard in.’ This 
meant basic standards of life and labour, the duty of the strong to help 
the weak, and of the successful to establish tolerable conditions for the 
less fortunate. That policy is adopted by all Parties today. But now we 
have the new Socialist doctrine. It is no longer, ‘Bring the rearguard in,, 
but ‘Keep the vanguard back.’ There is no means by which this Islanc 
can support its present population except by allowing its native geni 
to flourish and fructify....The Conservative aim is to increase oun 
national output.” 


Mr. Finer: I think that the rubric at the top of that manifesto is 
“Britain Strong and Free,” is it not? 


Mr. Mowat: Yes. 


Mr. Finer: What do they really say? What are they going to dor 
What are they actually going to do to make it strong and free? That 
is what they want? 


Mr. Mowar: I would like to put their main points under four heads3 
if I might. On foreign policy they say, “We all seek and pray for peace.” 
And then they lay down three pillars of policy—the safety and cohesio 
of the British Empire, the unity of the English-speaking peoples, an 
work for a united Europe. On rearmament they say that they suppor 
the existing Labour government’s rearmament program but would ge 
better value for the money and would help to finance it by an excesss 
profits tax. On the issues of nationalization, they promise no more: 
nationalization; reversal of the nationalization of iron and steel; as 
turning-back of road freight haulage to private interests; and the de-: 
centralization of the railways and coal under national management. 

Then, lastly, on the matters of inflation and food supply and welfare, 
they imply that they will continue subsidies but hope to lower them by} 
increasing pensions for those who need them, most particularly the! 
aged, and by increasing family allowances so that help goes to the’ 
people who really need it and not to everyone indiscriminately. | 


Mr. Finer: That is, then, the Conservative manifesto? 


Mr. Mowar: Yes. 


Mr. Finer: I have been looking at the Labour one, and I have tried 
to do the same for it as you have done for the Conservative. The trend 
of Labour’s manifesto is this: “Four major tasks face the nation: to 
secure peace; to maintain full employment and increase production; 
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) bring down the cost of living; to build a just society. Only with a 
abour Government can the British people achieve these aims... . 

“The Tory still thinks in terms of Victorian imperialism and colonial 
xploitation. His reaction in a crisis is to threaten force. His narrow 
utlook is an obstacle to that world wide co-operation which alone 
aakes peace secure. He would have denied freedom to India, Paki- 
an, Ceylon and Burma.... Surely now, even more than ever before, 
-is vital to the fate of civilisation that the voice of Labour should be 
eard wherever and whenever the issues of war and peace are discussed 
etween the spokesmen of the great powers. 

“Full employment through six years of peace is the greatest of all 
abour’s achievements. It has never happened before. It has meant a 
evolution in the lives of our people. To-day there are half a million 
nfilled vacancies at the employment exchanges. Under Labour—more 
Ibs than workers. Under the Tories—more workers than jobs. Contrast 
ritain in the inter-war years with Britain to-day. Then we had mass- 
nemployment; mass fear; mass misery. Now we have full employ- 
vent. Then millions suffered from insecurity and want. Now we have 
ycial security for every man, woman and child. 

“The Tories with their dark past, full of bitter memories for so many 
f our people, promise no light for the future. They would take us back- 
yard into poverty and insecurity at home and grave perils abroad.” 


Mr. Mowat: Does it not strike you as a curious paradox that Labour, 
hich always claimed to be the progressive party, seems to stand mostly 
1 its manifesto simply in looking backward and denouncing the Tory 
ast, whereas the Conservatives are now the party which seem to offer 
ymething hopeful for the future? 


Mr. Finer: Yes, but it also strikes me that the party which has not 
een in power can do only a tradesmen’s business in power. The party 
hich has been in power necessarily will look back on its past, because 
will say, “We have some substantial achievements to point to.” 


Mr. Mowat: Is Labour not offering anything positive for the worker? 


Mr. Finer: Yes. They are offering steps to abolish pay differences 
stween men and women in the public services. That has been a very 
aportant controversy. They are going to limit dividends. They will 
crease taxes further on the small minority—the 1 per cent—which is 
leged to own a half of Britain’s wealth. They will take measures to 
event large capital gains. They will attack monopolies. They will de- 
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velop the different areas’ councils which will increase the efficiency of 
various industries. They are going to strengthen price controls. They 
do not say much about nationalization—nothing at all, in fact, in those 
terms. But the idea is to deal in some undefined way with those indus3 
tries “which fail the nation,” and, finally, they are going to regulat 
auction markets in provincial towns to sell fruits and vegetables at re- 
duced prices. 

I think somebody has said that they began this Parliament with 
care for rural water supplies, and now they have gone on to the ques4 
tion of a public auction of Brussels sprouts. 


Mr. Mowat: It really seems rather small beer, what they are pr 
posing, in other words. 


Mr. Finer: Really they are standing pat on what they have done; an 
their idea is to develop already what they have initiated in the law. 


Mr. Barrr: You, Finer and Mowat, have talked about the summa 
of the manifestoes which are put out at the commencement of the elec+ 
tion campaign. So far as I know, a manifesto is not a term which is 
usually used in the United States. What you really have been reading, 
I gather, is a political statement of party principles put out officially b 
the leadership of the two parties, is it not, a party platform? 


Mr. Finer: Correct. 


Mr. Barrr: Well, now, there is another party in this election. I sai 
that the Liberals were going to put up about 96 candidates, and last; 
time they had nearly 500 candidates and elected only nine members, but! 
they are standing again. They have not been willing to write their own! 
obituary at all, and they are standing. What, I think, is most important! 
is that they want to keep their identity in the hope of a resurrection of: 
their power as a great party of England in the future. ) 


Mk. Finer: They do not constitute, however, the only contingent of 
floating voters who might go one way or the other even if any parti 
of them did want to. The idea of a floating voter in English politics,, 
which may determine the fate of an election and has done so in thee 
past, is something a little broader, is it not, than just the Liberal? 


Mr. Barer: Oh, much broader. 


i 
Mr. Finer: It would be worth perhaps considering on what currents} 
of opinion will the floating voter float if he floats. 


; 


: 
| 
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Mr. Mowar: I think that you are quite right. I am sure that a | 
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re a great many people in Britain who have already decided how to 
ote. They are traditionally Conservative or Labour, and the speeches 
f the next few weeks will make no difference. But I think that the 
lection is going to be decided by people who have no clear party ties— 
jot only in the 181 marginal constituencies which we have discussed 
ut very likely in many others. And I wonder what is going to influence 
hem. 


Mr. Finer: That implies one thing at the back of our mind—that 
here is a cause for deciding whether to choose one party or the other. 
Phat is to say, this implies that we cannot say that there are two bottles 
vith different labels, but with the same water, colorless liquid, in them. 
they are colorful, and they have something to do and something to say. 
Tow would you look at that? 


Mr. Mowat: In one way I would disagree. It seems to me that on the 
urface there is not a great deal to choose between the two of them. 
‘or instance, let us take the matter of rearmament. In spite of the di- 
isions which we know exist in the Labour party on this question, the 
sabour manifesto in so far as it touches upon it at all promises to con- 
inue the present rearmament program, with all the difficulties which 
- is causing, and, of course, the Conservatives favor the same. What 
; there to choose here for the floating voter? 


Mk. Finer: If you put it that way, there is nothing to choose. 


Mk. Barrr: I would say that the Conservatives undoubtedly will say 
mat Labour says that it fully supports rearmament on an unprece- 
ented scale, and yet there is a schism, and a very deep division, appar- 
ntly in the party itself. Labour has closed its ranks for the election, 
ut they threaten to break out again afterward over the very problem 
f rearmament. Bevan and his followers claim that the rearmament 
ill is too big and that the country’s economy cannot stand it at the 
resent time without lowering considerably the standard of living of 
1e people. The other part, the right wing of the party, say that the 
sarmament program can and must be carried out, even if it does ne- 
sssitate a lowering of the standard of the people. Therefore, I think 
yat the Conservatives can make party play on that alone. 


Mr. Mowat: I think that it is rather dangerous for them to do so. 
‘they make too much of the rearmament program, they will at once 
tract to themselves the label of the “war party.” I have already seen 
1e headline, “Whose hand do you want on the trigger?” 
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Mr. Finer: Of course, if they inject the problem of Iran into it, whichi 
it is very probable the Conservatives will do, I do not know that they 
could have done any differently. The field of choice to them, of course, 
was great. They could, if they had been a Conservative government, 
have surreptitiously moved their forces into Abadan and taken Mossa 
degh unaware and then taken all the consequences of whatever migh 
happen. A Labour party platform speaker could make a great deal out 
of that. He could make a very weighty argument, because he could 
follow through and say that you might have got a repetition of the 
Korean situation—the British there with just a few troops; the Russians 
then forthcoming into the north; America feeling obliged almost cer- 
tainly to back up the British; and, therefore, Iran divided into northern 
Iranians and southern Iranians, with all that that would entail on the 
existing rearmament program. 


Mr. Mowat: These, again, are just shadings. The fact remains, it 
seems to me, on what might have been the basic issue as raised by, 
Bevan about whether the country wants the sort of rearmament it is; 
getting or not. The voter has no chance to register a decision. He must; 
vote for one of the two parties, both of which favor it. 


Mr. Fryer: And, of course, Bevan, for the sake of unity during the: 
election, has worked in with his own party so that the choice is, as you| 
say, one bloc or the other bloc. 


Mr. Barr: And the issue threatens to break out afterward, again. , 


Mk. Finer: Which is not a very good position really for a party that | 
is fighting to be in. | 


| 

Mr. BarrF: No. And I think, to some extent, it must weaken the | 
Labour party’s appeal to the country, knowing that this is behind them; | 
and the Conservatives will exploit it as much as they can. | 


Mr. Finer: They are in a state of divided mind and divided loyalties : 
within. The other party could very well say, “Well, what kind of a 
government are you going to send back—one that speaks with two 


minds?” The voice is the voice of Attlee, but the hand is the hand of 
Bevan. 


Mr. Barer: Yes. 


Mr. Mowat: That may be something, but let us take another matter 
—nationalization and welfare. Is there any difference between the two? 


Mk. Finer: There is some difference. What do you think, Barff? 
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Mr. Barrr: I think on the case of nationalization, the issue is clear 
ut. The Conservatives have stated, quite categorically, that there will 
ye No more nationalization and that they intend to denationalize or 
inscramble the steel bill—in other words, put the steel industry back 
n private hands. They also say that they will put the long-distance road 
aulage, which is at present under nationalization, back into private 
ands. And, above all, I think, on good grounds, they say that much 
nore efficiency in the other nationalized industries, which they would 
lot interfere with basically, can be achieved, however, through decen- 
ralization. 


Mr. Mowar: They are certainly right there. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. But I think that more than the actual reforms which 
an make these possible, which are, after all, at an administrative level, 
s the spirit with which the Conservatives enter this particular cam- 
yaign. It was rather well expressed by the Daily Express, Beaverbrook’s 
\ewspaper, and he out-Churchilled Churchill in Churchillism, when he 
aid, “Misery melts and frustration is finished. Mr. Attlee at last has 
yamed the joyful day, the day of Socialism’s funeral; the day when six 
ears of miserable misrule will be gone forever. Glory, Glory, Halle- 
ujah!” He reminds me of the Jabberwocky, 


“Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Calooh! Callay!” 


Mr. Barer: That is typical of Beaverbrook, is it not? 


Mr. Finer: Yes. But I think that the young men in the Conservative 
arty certainly will go in in that spirit. 
Mr. Barer: Yes. There is another fundamental difference, too. I rather 
jisagree, Mowat, that there are not fundamental differences. That is 
he concept of how you run the country in a time when things are so 
ifficult economically that obviously some of the normal attitudes and 
ormal policies of conservatism cannot work temporally, but the basic 
oncept and the background are different. They have, I think, a real 
itention and a sincere desire to create a competitive system again—a 
cally competitive system, whereby the man who does, who produces 
a0re, and who gets things done will get paid for it and will get paid 
or it quickly. I think that their concept that they are the narrower 
arty—the creators of wealth, rather than the old party of privilege, 
tho were the holders of wealth—makes a basic difference. They want 
) call themselves the creators of wealth. 
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Mr. Mowar: I think that you have got something very fundamental 
there, but I wonder if it is going to work. The next winter is going 
to be a desperately hard one for the British. Is this new spirit going to: 
mine more coal, run more trains, produce more electric power? 


Mr. Finer: Bring in more food? Is it going to do that? Of course, 
that is the kind of impression which the Conservative manifesto gives. 
Can they do it when they are up against it? I notice that the London 
Times, in making a comment on the Conservative manifesto, did say 
that last time the Conservatives said that they could save from a tenth 
to a twentieth of the enormous expenditure, but this time there is no) 
estimated figure. Perhaps they have used it too often. 


Mr. Barrr: Likewise, they brought up in their manifesto, again, the: 
fact that they hoped to be able to build three hundred thousand houses ; 
a year as against the Labour party’s target of two hundred thousand... 
How they can possibly achieve such a thing as that under the stresses | 
and strains of the British economy no one can see. In fact, one can. 
hardly believe that it is a possibility. 


Mr. Fiver: There is a great temptation, of course, for some of the: 
middle class, the floating voters, to move over to the Conservative side, , 
because they have pretty well all that the welfare state can give them—_ 
modernized education, educational opportunities, the health system, 
and so on. And that is not going to be taken away from them. They 
feel that they might as well venture elsewhere. 


Mr. Barer: I think that that is important, because the fact of the 
matter is, as I am sure you would agree with me, that the actual con- 
cept of the welfare-state social services—medical, health plan, better edu- | 
cation—is just as much the joint property of the Conservative party... 


Mr. Finer: Quite! 


Mr. BarrF:...as it is of the Labour party. And these—the middle 
voter, the informed voter, the lower and lower middle class, as we call 
them in Britain—do not have a great deal to lose by taking a chance 
and changing sides this time because those things remain with them— 
those benefits that Labour has given them. 


Mr. Fiver: Exactly. And the other thing which Labour could always 
offer, and does once again offer in its manifesto, is no depression and 
no mass unemployment. Well, how many of the young people today 
can remember the times of the depression, 1929, roughly, to 1935? One 
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can really appeal only to a person’s emotions, his feelings, and he does 
not have those feelings by experience, or even his father’s, maybe. 


Mr. Barrr: I would not quite agree with you there. But I think 
maybe the very young people do not have any real memory of the 
“stinking thirties” at all, which is blamed entirely in the industrial 
areas on the Conservative rule—mass unemployment, as you say. Per- 
sonally, I think that the idea of full employment as against the possi- 
bility of not full employment is still a great appeal and a great asset 
to the Labour party. 


Mr. Mowar: It might be the question of fair shares which would be 
more of a dividing line. Labour has made a great deal of that. Some 
people feel that its fair share has been much too small a part. 


Mr. Finer: Exactly. I saw a cartoon the other day in which some 
figure was saying, “Watch out! If them Tories get in, they’ll want all 
your teeth, glasses, your hair, and your bottles of free jalap handed right 
back.” 

Let us suppose Churchill wins and that the Conservative party comes 
back to power. Can Churchill recapture the leadership of foreign policy 
for the British, or is he going to be in the same stereotype, as it were, 
in which Mr. Attlee has been? 


Mr. Mowat: Of course, any leader nowadays is very much hemmed 
in; but I do think that he might be able to take a more positive line and 
get more support in the United States for it. I do not know in what 
direction. First, perhaps, he might make a real bid for some conference 
with the Russians. 


~ Mr. Finer: You do think that he is really serious about conference 
with the Russians? 

Mr. Mowat: I am sure of it, yes. 

Mr. Finer: What would you say, Barff? 


Mr. Barer: I would say possibly his chief asset in the field of foreign 
policy is the fact that a Conservative government will be better accepted 
in the United States, at least in the beginning, and therefore it will 
smooth the road to a unified approach with the United States. I think 
that that is what Churchill believes. For myself, I think that the Labour 
party has done everything it can in working with the United States 
continuously. 


“Mr. Finer: You mentioned at the first part of this discussion the pre- 
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election service held at St. Paul’s. I thought that it was very interesting _ 
to think that these leaders were all sitting together in the same church _ 
and that the Archbishop of Canterbury was saying that the general elec- 
tion is a very Christian way of asserting the will of the people. 

However, because men are men, all kinds of stupidities, errors of 
judgments, false desires, injustices, and deceits may enter into an elec- 
tion struggle, and we urge that misleading propaganda and promises 
be eschewed. 

I have only one worry that there might be some labor trouble because 
of the feeling that the Conservatives are the party of privilege and that 
what they say to labor is not really national policy but rather Conserva- 
tive policy. It is the country that stands on a stable basis. 
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CONSERVATIVE PARTY ELECTION MANIFESTO 


WE ARE confronted with a critical 
Election which may well be the turn- 
ing point in the fortunes and even 
the life of Britain. We cannot go on 
with this evenly balanced Party strife 
and hold our own in the world, or 
even earn our living. The prime need 
is for a stable government with sey- 
eral years before it, during which 
time national interests must be faith- 
fully held far above party feuds or 
tactics. We need a new Government 
not biased by privilege or interest or 
cramped by doctrinal prejudices or 
inflamed by the passions of class war- 
fare. Such a Government only the 
Conservative Party can today pro- 
vide. 

There must be no illusions about 
our difficulties and dangers. It is bet- 
er to face them squarely as we did 
n 1940. The Conservative Party, who 
since victory have had no responsi- 
sility for the events which have led 
as to where we are now, offers no 
oribes to the electors. We will do our 
Jest to serve them and to make things 
setter all round, but we do not blind 
yurselves to the difficulties that have 
o be overcome, or the time that will 
9€ required to bring us back to our 
‘ightful position in the world, and to 
evive the vigor of our national life 
ind impulse. 

We all seek and pray for peace. A 
nighty union of nations tread that 
vath together, but we all know that 
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peace can only come through their 
united strength and faithful brother- 
hood. 

Contrast our position today with 
what it was six years ago. Then all 
our foes had yielded. We all had a 
right to believe and hope that the 
fear of war would not afflict our gen- 
eration nor our children. We were 
respected, honored and admired 
throughout the world. We were a 
united people at home, and it was 
only by being united that we had 
survived the deadly perils through 
which we had come and had kept 
the flag of freedom flying through 
the fateful year when we were alone. 
There, at any rate, is a great founda- 
tion and inspiration. Everyone knows 
how the aftermath of war brings ex- 
traordinary difficulties. With national 
unity we could have overcome them. 
But what has happened since those 
days? 

The attempt to impose a doctri- 
naire Socialism upon an Island which 
has grown great and famous by free 
enterprise has inflicted serious in- 
jury upon our strength and prosper- 
ity. Nationalization has proved itself 
a failure which has resulted in heavy 
losses to the taxpayer or the con- 
sumer, or both. It has not given gen- 
eral satisfaction to the wage-earners 
in the nationalized industries. It has 
impaired the relations of the Trade 
Unions with their members. In more 
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than one nationalized industry the 
wage-earners are ill-content with the 
change from the private employers, 
with whom they could negotiate on 
equal terms through the Trade Un- 
ions, to the all-powerful and remote 
officials in Whitehall. 

Our finances have been brought 
into grave disorder. No British Gov- 
ernment in peace-time has ever had 
the power or spent the money in the 
vast extent and reckless manner of 
our present rulers. Apart from the 
two thousand millions they have 
borrowed or obtained from the 
United States and the Dominions, 
they have spent more than 10 million 
pounds a day, or 22 thousand mil- 
lions in their six years. No commu- 
nity living in a world of competing 
nations can possibly afford such fran- 
tic extravagances. Devaluation was 
the offspring of wild, profuse expen- 
diture, and the evils which we suffer 
today are the inevitable progeny of 
that wanton way of living. 

A Conservative Government will 
cut out all unnecessary Government 
expenditure, simplify the administra- 
tive machine, and prune waste and 
extravagance in every department. 

The greatest national misfortune 
which we now endure is the ever 
falling value of our money, or, to put 
it in other words, the ever-increasing 
cost, measured in work and skill, of 
everything we buy. British taxation 
is higher than in any country outside 
the Communist world. It is higher 
by eight hundred millions a year 
than it was in the height of the war. 
We have a population of fifty mil- 
lions depending on imports of food 


and raw materials which we have to 
win by our exertions, ingenuity, and 
craftsmanship. Since Devaluation it 
takes nearly twelve hours of work 
with hands or brains to buy across 
the dollar exchange what we could 
have got before for eight hours. We 
have now to give from one-quarter 
to one-third more of our life’s 
strength, skill and output of every 
kind and quality to get the same in- 
take as we did before Devaluation 
two years ago. We pay more for what 
we buy from abroad; we get less for 
what we sell. That is what Socialist 
Devaluation has meant. This costly 
expedient has not prevented a new 
financial crisis. 

We are a hard working people. 
We are second to none in ability or 
enterprise so far as we are allowed to 
use these gifts. We now have the only 
Socialist Government in the Empire 
and Commonwealth. Of all the coun- 
tries in the world Britain is the one 
least capable of bearing the Socialist 
system. 

The Nation now has the chance of 
rebuilding its life at home and of 
strengthening its position abroad. 
We must free ourselves from our 
impediments. Of all impediments 
the class war is the worst. At the time 
when a growing measure of national 
unity is more than ever necessary, 
the Socialist Party hope to gain an- 
other lease of power by fomenting 
class hatred and appealing to moods 
of greed and envy. 

Within the limits of a statement 
of this kind, it is only possible to 
deal with some of the main questions — 
now before us. We wish to be judged 


y 


by deeds and their results and not by 
words and their applause. We seek 
to proclaim a theme, rather than 
write a prospectus. Many years ago 
I used the phrase, “Bring the rear- 
guard in.” This meant basic stand- 
ards of life and labor, the duty of the 
strong to help the weak, and of the 
- successful to establish tolerable condi- 
tions for the less fortunate. That pol- 
icy is adopted by all Parties today. 
But now we have the new Socialist 
doctrine. It is no longer, “Bring the 
rearguard in,” but “Keep the van- 
guard back.” There is no means by 

which this Island can support its 
present population except by allow- 
ing its native genius to flourish and 
fructify. We cannot possibly keep our- 
selves alive without the individual 
effort, invention, contrivance, thrift 
and good housekeeping of our 
people. ... 

The Conservative aim is to increase 
our national output. Here is the sur- 
‘est way to keep our people fully em- 
ployed, to halt the rising cost of liv- 
ing, and to preserve our social serv- 
ices. Hard work, good management, 

 thrift—all must receive their due in- 
_centive and reward. 

In the wider world outside this 
Island we put first the safety, prog- 
ress and cohesion of the British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth of Nations. 
We must all stand together and help 
each other with all our strength both 
in Defense and Trade. To foster 
‘commerce within the Empire we 
shall maintain Imperial Preference. 
In our home market the Empire pro- 
ducer will have a place second only 
to the home producer. 
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Next, there is the unity of the 
English-speaking peoples who to- 
gether number hundreds of millions. 
They have only to act in harmony to 
preserve their own freedom and the 
general peace. 

On these solid foundations we 
should all continue to labor for a 
United Europe, including in the 
course of time those unhappy coun- 
tries still behind the Iron Curtain. 

These are the three pillars of the 
United Nations Organization which, 
if Soviet Russia becomes the fourth, 
would open to all the toiling millions 
of the world an era of moral and 
material advance undreamed of 
hitherto among men. There was a 
time in our hour of victory when this 
object seemed to be within our reach. 
Even now, in spite of the clouds and 
confusion into which we have since 
fallen, we must not abandon the su- 
preme hope and design. 

For all these purposes we support 
the Rearmament program on which 
the Socialist Government have em- 
barked. We believe however that far 
better value could be got for the im- 
mense manpower and sums of money 
which are involved. Special sacrifices 
are required from us all for the sake 
of our survival as free democratic 
communities and the prevention of 
war. 

Our theme is that in normal times 
there should be the freest competition 
and that good wages and profits fair- 
ly earned under the law are a public 
gain both to the Nation and to all in 
industry—management and wage- 
earner alike. But the vast Rearma- 
ment policy of spending five thou- 
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sand millions in three years on De- 
fense inevitably distorts the ordinary 
working of supply and demand. 
Therefore justice requires special 
arrangements for the emergency. We 
shall set our face against the fortui- 
tous rise in company profits because 
of the abnormal process of Rearma- 
ment. We shall accordingly impose 
a form of Excess Profits Tax to 
operate only during this exceptional 
period. 

At the same time a revision of the 
existing system of taxation on com- 
mercial and industrial profits is re- 
quired. Relief will be given in cases 
where profits are ploughed back and 
used for the renewal of plant and 
equipment. 

We believe in the necessity for re- 
ducing to the minimum possible all 
restrictive practices on both sides of 
industry, and we shall rely on a great- 
ly strengthened Monopolies Commis- 
sion to seek, and enable Parliament 
to correct any operations in restraint 
of trade, including of course the 
nationalized industries. 

I will now mention some other 
practical steps we shall take. 

We shall stop all further nationali- 
zation. 

The Iron and Steel Act will be 
repealed and the Steel industry 
allowed to resume its achievements 
of the war and post-war years. To 
supervise prices and development we 
shall revive, if necessary with added 
powers, the former Iron and Steel 
Board representing the State, the 
management, labor, and consumers. 

Publicly-owned rail and road trans- 
port will be reorganized into region- 


al groups of workable size. Private 
road haulers will be given the chance 
to return to business, and private lor- 
ries will no longer be crippled by the 
twenty-five mile limit. 

Coal will remain nationalized. 
There will be more decentralization 
and stimulation of local intiative and 
loyalties, but wage negotiations will 
remain on a national basis. 

All industries remaining national- 
ized will come within the purview of 
the Monopolies Commission and _ 
there will also be strict Parliamentary 
review of their activities. 

We seek to create an industrial 
system that is not only efficient but 
human. The Conservative Workers’ 
Charter for Industry will be brought 
into being as early as possible, and 
extended to agriculture wherever 
practicable. The scheme will be 
worked out with trade unions and 
employers, and then laid before Par- _ 
liament. 

There you have a clear plan of ac- 
tion in this field. 

Housing is the first of the social 
services. It is also one of the keys to 
increased productivity. Work, family 
life, health and education are all un- 
dermined by over-crowded homes. 
Therefore a Conservative and Union- 
ist Government will give housing a 
priority second only to national de- 
fense. Our target remains 300,000 
houses a year. There should be no re- 
duction in the number of houses and 
flats built to let but more freedom 
must be given to the private builder. 
In a property-owning democracy, the 


more people who own their homes 
the better. 
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In Education and in Health some 
of the most crying needs are not being 
met. For the money now being spent 
we will provide better services and so 
fulfill the high hopes we all held 
when we planned the improvements 
during the war.... 

We shall review the position of 
pensioners, including war pension- 
ers, and see that the hardest needs 
are met first. The care and comfort 
of the elderly is a sacred trust. Some 
of them prefer to remain at work 
and there must be encouragement 
for them to do so. 

To obtain more food practical 
knowledge and business experience 
must be released to comb the world 
for greater supplies. 

We shall maintain our system of 
guaranteed agricultural prices and 
markets and protect British horticul- 
ture from foreign dumpers. We have 
untilled acres and much marginal 
land. Farmers and merchants should 
work together to improve distribu- 
tion in the interests of the public. ... 

Food subsidies cannot be radically 
changed in present circumstances, 
but later we hope to simplify the 
system and by increases in family 
allowances, taxation changes and 
other methods, to ensure that public 
money is spent on those who need 
help and not, as at present, upon all 
classes indiscriminately. 

Apart from proposals to help Brit- 
ain to stand on her own feet by in- 
creasing productivity, we must guard 
the British way of life, hallowed 
by centuries of tradition. We have 


fought tyrants at home and abroad 
to win and preserve the institutions 
of constitutional Monarchy and Par- 
liamentary government. From Brit- 
ain across the generations our mes- 
sage has gone forth to all parts of 
the globe. However well-meaning 
many of the present Socialist leaders 
may be, there is no doubt that in 
its complete development a Socialist 
State, monopolizing production, dis- 
tribution and exchange, would be 
fatal to individual freedom. We look 
on the Government as the servant 
and not as the masters of the people. 
Multiplying orders and rules should 
be reduced, and the whole system 
kept under more rigorous Parliamen- 
tary scrutiny. We shall call an all- 
Party conference to consider pro- 
posals for the reform of the House 
of Lords.... 

We shall seek to restore to Local 
Government the confidence and re- 
sponsibility it has lost under Social- 
ism. 

All these and other issues of the 
day can only be stated briefly in our 
Party Manifesto. A much fuller ac- 
count will be given of them in 
Britain Strong and Free which will 
be published in a few days. 

I close with a simple declaration 
of our faith. The Conservative Party 
stand not for any section of the 
people but for all. In this spirit, we 
will do our utmost to grapple with 
the increasing difficulties into which 
our country has been plunged. 


Winston S. CuHurcHILL 


LABOUR PARTY ELECTION MANIFESTO 


LABOUR—proud of its record, sure 
in its policies—confidently asks the 
electors to renew its mandate. 

Four major tasks face our nation: 
to secure peace; to maintain full em- 
ployment and increase production; to 
bring down the cost of living; to 
build a just society. Only with a 
Labour Government can the British 
people achieve these aims. 


PEACE 

Our first aim is to save the peace 
of the world. Labour has striven hard 
since 1945 to bring all the nations 
together in world wide co-operation 
through the United Nations. We 
have had grievous disappointments, 
particularly with the Soviet Union, 
but we shall persevere. We do not 
for one moment accept the view that 
a third world war is inevitable. We 
arm to save the peace. 

The Labour Government decided 
without hesitation that Britain must 
play her full part in the strength- 
ening of collective defence. Britain 
must be strong: so must the Com- 
monwealth. 

But peace cannot be preserved by 
arms alone. Peace depends equally 
on bringing freedom from poverty 
to lands where hunger and disease 
are the lot of the masses. Britain’s 
Labour Government has given a lead 
in economic assistance to these lands. 
As our armed strength grows, more 
attention must be given to the un- 
derdeveloped regions of the world. 
Only a Labour Government would 


do this. 


* 
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The Tory still thinks in terms of | 


Victorian imperialism and colonial 
exploitation. His reaction in a crisis 
is to threaten force. His narrow out- 
look is an obstacle to that world 
wide co-operation which alone makes 
peace secure. He would have denied 
freedom to India, Pakistan, Ceylon 


and Burma.... 


Surely now, even more than ever | 


before, it is vital to the fate of civi- 
lisation that the voice of Labour 
should be heard wherever and when- 
ever the issues of war and peace are 
discussed between the spokesmen of 
the great powers. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION 
Full employment through six years 
of peace is the greatest of all Labour’s 


achievements. It has never happened 


before. It has meant a revolution in | 


the lives of our people. To-day, there 


are half a million unfilled vacancies | 


at the employment exchanges. Under 
Labour—more jobs than workers. 
Under the Tories—more workers 
than jobs. 


Largely due to full employment 


with everyone contributing to the | 
national product, production in Brit- | 


ain since 1945 has risen twice as fast 
each year as under the Tories. Our 


industrial and agricultural output is | 
now 50 per cent above pre-war, but | 
we must do better still to improve | 


our living standards, to fulfil our 
obligations in collective defence and 
to play our part in assisting under- 


developed regions. Almost 20 per 


cent of the national income is now | 
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devoted to new capital equipment 
for the nation. This is higher than 
ever in British history. 

World shortage of raw materials 
has steeply raised the prices of our 
imports and re-opened the dollar gap. 
The difficulties are great. But we can 
conquer them. 

We shall do everything possible 
to stimulate production at home and 
to expand our exports. We shall press 
on with the development of new 
sources of raw materials, particularly 
within the Commonwealth. 

We shall attack monopolies and 
combines which restrict production 
and keep prices and profits too high. 
We shall prohibit by law the with- 
holding of supplies to traders who 
bring prices down. 

We shall take over concerns 
which fail the nation and start new 
public enterprises wherever this will 
serve the national interest. We shall 
help industry with scientific and 
technical aid.... 

Under the Tories there was never 
full employment. Year after year 
millions were without work. The 
Tories gave us the distressed areas. 
They betrayed agriculture; they en- 
-ouraged monopolies and cartels. 
They are condemned by their record. 

COST OF LIVING 

Rising world prices have increased 
he cost of living, but much less in 
3ritain than in most other coun- 
ries. Our people have been sheltered 
gainst rising prices by Labour’s 
yolicy of price control; by rent con- 
rol; by food subsidies worth 12/— 
week to the average family; by 
tility production and by bulk pur- 


chase which has kept down the cost 
of imports. ... 

Tory policy would cause a cata- 
strophic rise in the cost of living. 
They are for high profits and against 
controls. They demand the abandon- 
ment of bulk purchase. They want 
to end the utility scheme. They 
would allow landlords to raise rents. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Contrast Britain in the inter-war 
years with Britain to-day. 

Then we had mass-unemployment; 
mass fear; mass misery. 

Now we have full employment. 

Then millions suffered from inse- 
curity and want. Now we have so- 
cial security for every man, woman 
and child. 

Then dread of doctors’ bills was 
a nightmare in countless homes so 
that good health cost more than 
most people could afford to pay. 
Now we have a national health 
scheme which is the admiration of 
the post-war world. 

Then we had the workhouse and 
the Poor Law for the old people. 
Now we have a national insurance 
system covering the whole popula- 
tion with greatly improved pensions 
and a humane National Assistance 
scheme. 

Then only 39 per cent of the na- 
tion’s personal incomes after taxa- 
tion went to the wage earner, and 
34 per cent to rent, interest and 
profit. Now following Labour’s great 
reforms in taxation, 48 per cent 
goes in wages and only 25 per cent 
in rent, interest and profit. 

There has, indeed, been progress, 


but much more remains to be done 
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in the redistribution of income and 
of property to ensure that those who 
- create the nation’s wealth receive 
their just reward. Half of Britain’s 
' wealth is still owned by 1 per cent 
of the population. 

Labour will press forward towards 
greater social equality and the es- 
tablishment of equal opportunities 
for all. We shall extend our policy 
of giving all young people equal 
opportunities in education. We shall 
encourage a spirit of hope and ad- 
venture in the young. 

As soon as tax reductions become 
possible we shall still further reduce 
taxation of wages, salaries, moder- 
ate incomes and moderate inherit- 
ances. We shall also take steps to 
abolish the differences between the 
payment of men and women in the 
public services.... 

The Tories are against a more 
equal society. They stand, as they 
have always stood, for privilege. In 
Parliament they proposed cuts in 
taxation on large incomes and 
fought the profits tax. They opposed 
the dividend freeze. 

In order to reduce the taxes of 
the well-to-do they would cut down 
the social services and penalise the 
great mass of people. They now sug- 
gest “some sort of an excess profits 
tax.” In the interests of the nation 
Labour would stop all excess profits. 

They have voted in Parliament 
against the National Health Service, 
and they condemned the Labour 
Government for being “too hasty” 
in introducing family allowances 
and raising old age pensions. 


Under Labour more than 1,300,000 


~ now be built for rent and not for’ 


a Nee ae 
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new dwellings have been built since: 
the war. We shall maintain the pres- - 
ent rate of 200,000 new houses ai 
year and increase it as soon as raw’ 
materials and manpower can be: 
spared. Most of these houses will asi 


sale, and for the benefit of those: 
whose housing need is greatest..... 


FORWARD WITH LABOUR OR BACKWARD} 
WITH THE TORIES 

We ask the electors to renew their ° 
vote of confidence in the Labour’ 
Party. It is a simple choice—Labour ° 
or Tory. 

Look first at the past records, for: 
we have both made history. But: 
what kind of history? To-day, after | 
six years of Labour rule and in spite | 
of post-war difficulties, the standard | 
of living of the vast majority of our 
people is higher than ever it was in 
the days of Tory rule. Never have. 
the old folk been better cared for. | 
Never had we so happy and healthy 
a young generation as we see in 
Britain today. 

Scotland and Wales have a new 
vitality. The great areas of depres- 
sion have gone. There has been 
much devolution of administration 
from Whitehall and this will be 
carried further. 

Welfare at home, peace abroad, 
with a constant striving for interna- 
tional co-operation—this is Labour’s 
aim. The Tories with their dark 
past, full of bitter memories for so 
many of our people, promise no 
light for the future. They would 
take us backward into poverty and 


insecurity at home and grave perils 
abroad. 


